I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowrper. 


Boston, January, 1890. 


No. 8. 


I WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


RING, HAPPY BELLS. 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—TENNYSON, 


HAPPY NEW YEAR—[70,000.] 
For the year that has gone we are grateful. 
For the year just entered upon we are 
grateful. 
To all harmless living creatures, whether 
human or dumb, we wish a Happy New Year. 
To aid in making it a happy new year, we 
print, - with the aid of our American Humane 
Education Society, seventy thousand copies of 
this number of “Our Dumb Animals,” and 
send them out on their mission of mercy 
over this continent, and to some extent over 
the world. 


Gero. T. ANGELL. 


President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


THIS NUMBER OF “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS” 
is specially arranged for the teachers and 
pupils in public schools, and to this all other 
matters must give precedence. 

It is hoped that the writing of between 
thirty and forty thousand compositions by 
the pupils in Boston public schools upon the 
suggestive pictures on pages 89 and 91, may 
lead to the adoption of similar plans im al 
the public schools of America. 

Gero. T. ANGELL. 


EDITORIALS. 

Our editorials in this number of “Our 
Dumb Animals” will be found on page ninety- 
four and following page or pages. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


COMPOSITIONS IN BOSTON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Before going to press we are notified by 
Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, Superintendent of our 
Boston public schools, 

(1.) That the whole forenoon of Tues- 
day, Jan. 7th, will be given im al] the Boston 
Grammar Schools to writing the composi- 
tions referred to on the preceding and follow- 
ing pages. 

(2.) That every pupil will be required to 
write. 


(3.) That each pupil will receive fo pre- 
serve at home one copy of this paper. 

(4.) That all the compositions duly label- 
led and certified will be sent to the Superin- 
tendent’s office. 

gee All the pictures are numbered and 
each pupil can put she number of the picture 
he or she writes about on the composition. 
This will be much better than to cut out the 
picture and paste it on the composition, be- 
cause if cutout the pupil can never see it there- 
after, or show it to parents and friends. 

Gero. T. ANGELL. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE MAN. 


The Hillside school had begun its fall term. 
There was a new teacher—a young lady, with a 
bright face and a pleasant voice... 

‘¢ Now children,” said the teacher one day, ‘‘I 
think the school committee man may be here 
to-morrow or the next day.” The children all 
promised to behave well. They did not like to 
hear that he was coming. He was very tall, 
very grave and very strict; and they were all 
afraid of him. 

The very next day this tall, stern gentleman 
said to himself, ‘‘ I will visit the Hillside school 
to-day.” 

He went to the door; the wind was sharp and 
chilly, so he turned back and said :— 

‘* Wife, can you tell where my overcoat is?” 

‘““Yes, it hangs in the barn chamber; it has 
been there all summer,” she replied. 

Dr. Bray put on his coat and walked away to 
the school-house. 

The teacher placed a chair for him on the 

*platform. Just as he had asked the first arith- 
metic class a puzzling question, one of the girls 
at the desks gave a little scream. All the others 
nestled and fidgeted, looking as if they would 
like to scream too. . 

The visitor turned and looked at them very 
sternly indeed. The teacher touched her bell, 
and shook her head at them. 

‘« Please, teacher,” squeaked one little voice, 
“it was a mouse !” 

‘‘T hope we may have order in the school- 
room now,” said Dr. Bray, in his deepest tones. 
And then he gave out his question once more. 

Pop! another mouse! This one ran overe to 
the boy’s side, and two or three of the boys saw 
where tt came from. They nudged each other, 
and clapped their hands over their mouths to 
keep from laughing aloud. 

The teacher touched her bell again, and called: 
‘« Silence!” She felt very much disturbed that 
her boys and girls should act so. Butas she 
glanced towards the visitor to see how he took it 
she was obliged to smile herself, for a third 
mouse jumped out of the committee man’s pocket 
and scampered away. 

The boys laughed aloud now, and the girls 
were all in confusion. 

Dr. Bray rose from his chair, prepared to say 
something very severe indeed. To do this pro- 
perly he put his hands in his pockets, and out 
jumped the last poor, frightened, little mouse. 

The doctor’s overcoat had ‘hung so long in 
the barn chamber that a mother mouse had 


made her snug nest in one of the pockets; and 
now her little ones had all come to school with 
the visitor! 

The visitor had a broad smile on his face now. 
‘*T really must beg pardon,” he said, ‘‘ for bring- 
ing a pocket-full of mice to school!” 

The teacher gave a ten minutes’ recess, and 
it was a very merry one. Then the scholars 
came to order and behaved very well indeed; 
but they did not feel half as much afraid of Dr. 
Bray after that visit—Our Little Ones. 


PUT DOWN YOUR HAND. 

Teacher—Benjamin, how many times must I 
tell you not to snap your fingers? Now put 
down your hand and keep still. I will hear 
what you have to say presently. [Five minutes 
later]. Now, then, Benjamin, what is it that 
you want to say? 

Benjamin—There was a man in the hall and I 
saw him take your umbrella. 


THE ROBIN IN AN ENGLISH CHURCH. 

It was the night before Christmas, in England, 
and snow was falling. They did not mind it in 
happy homes, where lamps were lighted and 
fires burned cheerily, and tables were spread for 
tea. Buta little robin, cold and hungry, hopped 
about wearily, seeking shelter and food. Our 
robins fly away south before snow comes, but 
this was across the sea, where the robin stays 
all the year. 

The little bird lighted on window-sills, and 
tapped with its beak, but was seldom heard. 
Once, two little girls looked out of the window 
and saw him; but it was so very cold that they 
quickly ran to the warm fire, and birdie flew 
away. 

After a while an old man came along in the 
path that led up to the village church. Robin 
hopped behind him, and when he opened the 
door birdie was close by and went in, without 
being noticed. Oh, how warm and comfortable 
the church was! The Sunday-school children 
had been there with their teachers trimming the 
church with holly and mistletoe, and singing 
Christmas carols. The fire was to be kept all 
night that the church might be warm for the 
Christmas service. The old man put on fresh 
coal and went home. Birdie hopped about in 
the firelight, picking up some crumbs he found 
on the floor. Some cakes had been given to the 
children. How welcome this little supper was 
to the hungry robin you can guess. Then he 
perched on the railings of the stairs, and tucked 
his head under his wing, —a very sleepy and 
happy bird. In the morning, his bright eyes 
espied, first thing, the scarlet holly berries. 
There was indeed a royal feast in robin’s eyes, 
enough to last for many weeks of wintry 
weather. 

The hours flew on, and the happy children 
came and sang their Christmas carols. 

Just as the first verse was finished. a clear, 
rich, joyous song burst from birdie’s little throat, 
high above, among the green branches. Noone 
had seen him, and what a sweet surprise! The 
minister raised his hand to keep silence while 
birdie sang, and then, opening the Bible, read 
in reverent tones: 

‘** Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and 
the swallow a nest for herself, where she may 
lay her young: Thine altars,O Lord of hosts!’” 

‘This time,” said the minister, ‘‘ our favorite 
bird, our little Robin Redbreast, has found a 
lodging and breakfast in the church, where we 
come to pray for our daily bread. Snow is all 
around, covering the ground and bushes; he 
was cold and hungry, and might have perished 
in the storm, but the good All-Father, in his 
pitying love and tender care, guided the tiny 
wings hither. 

“The little bird praises Him in its joyous 
song. Shall not we, with far greater reason, 
praise Him gladly?” — New Orleans Picayune. 


Always feed the birds in winter, 


Birds eat and destroy millions of insects. 
Every little insect-eating bird killed, and 
every egg taken from its nest, leaves one 
bird less to eat the insects. 


A BOSTON POLICEMAN’S HORSE. 


A remarkable degree of intelligence and 
kindness to a stable companion is shown 
by a horse in Boston. One of the mounted 
police officers leaves his horse in the stable 
connected with the station on Blue Hill 
avenue, near Dudley street, while he an- 
swers to the roll call at noon and again at 
six o’clock. The officer fastens his horse 
to the post forming one corner at the head 


.of another horse’s stall, and as soon as the 


animal is tied, Billy picks up a mouthful 
of hay, forces it through the iron grating 
about his stall, and waits until his guest 
has eaten it. Then he repeats the operation 
and continues his hospitality until the officer 
returns for his horse. Billy began to do 
this without any suggestion from the men, 
and he does it twice a day much to the 
satisfaction of his visitor. His performance 
has attracted considerable attention in the 
neighborhood, and Billy’s politeness has won 
him many friends. 


THINK BEFORE YOU STRIKE ANY 
CREATURE THAT CANNOT SPEAK. 


I remember reading in my boyhood about a 
merchant travelling on horseback, accompanied 
by his dog. He dismounted for some purpose, 
and accidentally dropped his package of money. 
The dog saw it; the merchant did not. The dog 
barked to stop him, and as he rode farther, 
bounded in front of the horse and barked louder 
and louder. The merchant thought he had 
gone mad, drew a pistol from his holster and 
shot him. The wounded dog crawled back to 
the package, and when the merchant discovered 
his loss and rode back, he found his dying dog 
lying there, faithfully guarding the treasure. 

The following little story told by a friend of 
mine, is not so painful, but adds force to the 
thought, think before you strike any creature 
that cannot speak:— 

‘*When I wasa boy, and lived up in the 
mountains of New Hampshire, I worked for a 
farmer, and was given a span of horses to 
plough with, one of which was a four-year-old 
colt. The colt, after walking a few steps, would 
lie down in the furrow. The farmer was pro- 
voked, and told me to sit on the colt’s head, to 
keep him from rising while he whipped him, 
‘to break him of that notion,’ as he said. But 
just then a neighbor came by. He said, ‘There’s 
something wrong here; let him get up, and let 
us examine.’ He patted the colt, looked at his 
harness, and thensaid, ‘Zook at this collar; 
tt is so long and narrow, and carries the harness 
so high, that when he begins to pull it slips back 
and chokes him so he can't breathe.’ And so it 
was; and but for that neighbor, we should have 
whipped as kind a creature as we had on the 
farm because he laid down when he couldn’t 
breathe.” 

It was only the other dayI heard of a valuable 
St. Bernard dog being shot, because, having a 
wound on his head, concealed by the hair, he 
bit a person who handled him roughly. 

Boys, young and old, please remember that 
these creatures are dumb. They may be-hungry, 
or thirsty, or cold, or faint, or sick, or bruised, 
or wounded, and cannot tell you. 

Think before you strike any creature that can- 
not speak.—From ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals,” by Gro. T. ANGELL. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR CANARY HAPPY. 


A lady of our acquaintance, suspecting her canary might 
have lice, took it in the early evening, after it had gone to 
roost, and sprinkled it well with the insect powder usually 
sold at bird stores. She then covered the top of the ca 
with atowel. Inthe course of the os she picked 115 
lice from the towel. She made that bird happy killing 
115 lice that were living upon it. We have found by 
experience that nothing adds more to the happiness of our 
canaries than to buy little ten-cent mirrors and hang them 
on their cages im such position that neither the sun nor light 
shall dazzle the birds. They apparently take as much 


pleasure in looking at their pretty selves as any young lady 
or gentleman who reads this article-—Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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TO PROTECT THEM FROM CR 
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Over seven thousand branches of our Parent American Band of Mercy have been 
formed since 1882, with probably over half a million members.—G. T. A. 


To the Teachers of the Boston 
Public Schools. 


By arrangement with the Superintendent 
of the Boston Public Schools, authorized by 
the Boston School Committee, I present, in 
behalf of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, copies of 
this paper to the about thirty-three thousand 
pupils in the City Grammar Schools ; also a 
sufficient additional number to supply the 
teachers in all the. public schools; also to 
all the Boston Grammar and higher grade 
schools bound volumes of the same paper. 

The object of this distribution—as teach- 
ers will be notified by the Superintendent— 
is that each of the about thirty-three thousand 
Grammar school pupils may write a com- 
position upon what is suggested by the pictures, 
or any one or more of them, found on this 
and page ninety-one. 

Also that all teachers in Primary and other — 
schools may be led to take interest in giving 
their pupils humane instruction. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Educaiion 
Soctety, the Massachusétts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


Cruelty to Animals, in Custom House Square, Boston, in memory of 
Dorothea L.Dix,—a similar one has been also erected by the same Society 
on the corner of Beacon Street and Brookline and Brighton Avenues, 
in memory of Ellen M. Gifford. 


[NUMBER TWO.] 


[NUMBER THREE.] 


Fountain erected by The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
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BEAUTIFUL SWISS CUSTOM. 


As soon as the sun has disappeared in the 
valleys, and its last rays are just glimmering 
on the snowy summits of the mountains, the 
herdsman who dwells on the loftiest takes his 
horn and trumpets forth, “Praise God the 
Lord!” And all the herdsmen in the neigh- 
borhood take their horns and repeat the 
words. This often continues a quarter of an 
hour, while on all sides the mountains echo 
the name of God. Solemn stillness follows, 
and every shepherd on bended knees, with 
uncovered head, offers his secret prayer. 
By this time it is quite dark. “Good night !” 
trumpets forth the herdsman on the loftiest 
summit. ‘Good night!” is repeated on all 
the mountains from the horns of the herds- 
men and the clefts of the rocks. — Boston 
Fournal. 


THE DEACON’S PROPENSITY. 

An amusing incident occurred in one of our 
down-east churches a few months ago. The 
clergyman gave out the hymn,— 

**T love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 
And spend the hour of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer.” 

The regular chorister being absent, the duty 
devolved upon Deacon M., who commenced, 
**T love to steal,” and then broke down. Rais- 
ing his voice a little higher, he then sung, ‘I 
love to steal.” As before, he concluded he had 
got the wrong pitch; and deploring that he had 
not his ‘‘ pitch-tuner,” he determined to succeed 
next time. All the old ladies were tittering 
behind their fans, while the faces of the ‘‘ young 
ones ” were in a broad grin. At length, after a 
desperate cough, he made a final demonstration, 
and roared out, ‘‘I love to steal.” The effort 
was too much. Every one but the clergyman 
was laughing. He arose and said: ‘‘ Seeing 
our brother’s propensities, let us pray.” It is 
needless to add that but few of the congrega- 
tion heard the prayer. 


There is a dog we are acquainted with, Lion 
by name, who gives daily proofs that he knows 
what is said to him. A lady called the other 
day. During her call Lion came in, lay down 
on the parlor carpet and shut his eyes. The 
conversation went on, and the visitor said :— 

‘‘What a handsome dog you have!” 

Lion opened one eye. ‘Yes,” said his mis- 
tress, ‘‘he is a very good dog, and takes good 
care of the children.” 

Lion opened the other eye and waved his tail 
to and fro along the carpet. 

‘‘When the baby goes out he always goes with 
her, and I feel sure then that no harm can come 
to her,” his mistress went on. 

Lion’s tail thumped up and down violently on 
the carpet. 

‘‘And he is so gentle to them all, and such a 
playmate and companion that we would not 
take a thousand dollars for him.” 

Lion’s tail now went up and down, to and fro 
and round and round with great glee. 

“But,” said his mistress, ‘‘Lion has one faylt.” 

Total quiet of Lion’s tail, together with 
appearance of great concern on his face. 

‘*He will come in here with dirty: feet and lie 
down on the carpet, when I have told him time 
and again that he must n’t do it.” 

Lion rose with an air of shame, and slunk out 
of the room, with his tail down.—Boston Record. 


The docking or cutting off the tails of 
horses is a cruelty that lasts through life. 
They can never, after this cruel operation, 
brush off the flies and mosquitoes that will 
make their life every summer a torment. 


All animals can be made happy or miser- 
able by the way in which you talk to them. 


BEN HAZZARDS’ GUESTS. 


This beautiful poem has been going about the 
country mutilated, and with some of its most 
beautiful lines omitted. We have obtained from 
its author a copy of the original, and with her 
kind permission give it to our readers in full. 


Ben Hazzard’s hut was smoky and cold, 

Ben Hazzard, half blind, was black and old, 

And he cobbled shoes for his scanty gold. 

Sometimes he sighed for a larger store 

Wherewith to bless the wandering poor; 

For he was not wise in worldly lore, 

The poor were Christ’s; he knew no more. 

*T was very little that Ben could do, 

But he pegged his prayers in many a shoe, 

And only himself and the.dear Lord knew. 

Meanwhile he must cobble with all his might 

Till, the Lord knew when—it would all be right. 

For he walked by faith, and not by sight. 

One night a cry from the window came— 

Ben Hazzard was sleepy, and tired, and lame— 

‘*Ben Hazzard, open,” it seemed to say, 

‘« Give shelter and food, I humbly pray.” 

Ben Hazzard lifted his woolly head 

To listen. ‘‘ Tis awful cold,” he said, 

And his old bones shook in his ragged bed, 

‘* But the wanderer must be comforted.” 

Out from his straw he painfully crept, 

And over the frosty floor he stept, 

While under the door the snow wreaths swept. 

‘*Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he cried, 

As he opened the door, and held it wide. 

A milk-white kitten was all he spied, 

Trembling and crying there at his feet, 

Ready to die in the bitter sleet, 

Ben Hazzard, amazed, stared up and down; 

The candles were out in all the town; 

The stout house-doors were carefully shut, 

Safe bolted were all but old Ben’s hut. 

‘“‘T thought that somebody called,” he said; 

‘¢ Some dream or other got into my head; 

Come, then, poor pussy, and share my bed.” 

But first he sought for a rusty cup, 

And gave his guest a generous sup. 

Then out from the storm, the wind and the sleet, 

Puss joyfully lay at old Ben’s feet; 

Truly, it was a terrible storm, 

Ben feared he should never more be warm. 

But just as he began to be dozy, 

And puss was purring soft and cozy, 

A voice called faintly before his door: 

‘Ben Hazzard, Ben Hazzard, help I implore! 

Give drink, and a crust from out your store.” 

Ben Hazzard opened his sleepy eyes, 

And his full-moon face showed great surprise. 

Out from his bed he stumbled again, 

Teeth chattering with neuralgia pain, 

Caught at the door in the frozen rain. 

‘*Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he said, 

‘* With such as I have thou shalt be fed.” 

Only a little black dog he saw, 

Whining and shaking a broken paw. 

‘* Well, well,” cried Ben Hazzard, ‘‘ I must have 
dreamed ;” 

But verily like a voice it seemed. 

‘¢ Poor creature,” he added, with husky tone, 

His feet so cold they seemed like stone, 

‘““Thou shall have the whole of my marrow- 
bone.” 

He went to the cupboard, and took from the shelf 

The bone he had saved for his very self. 

Then, after binding the broken paw, 

Half dead with cold went back to his straw. 

Under the ancient blue bedquilt he crept, 

His conscience was white, and again he slept. 

But again a voice called, both loud and clear: 

**Ben Hazzard, for Christ’s sweet sake come 
here !” 

Once more he stood at the open door, 

And looked abroad, as he looked before. 

This time, full sure, ’twas a voice he heard; 

But all that he saw was a storm-tossed bird, 

With weary pinion and beaten crest, 

And a red blood-stain on its snowy breast. 

‘*Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he said, 

Tenderly raising the drooping head, 

And, tearing his tattered robe apart, 

Laid the cold bird on his own warm heart. 


The sunrise flashed on the snowy thatch, 
As an angel lifted the wooden latch. 
Ben woke in a flood of golden light, 


And knew the voice that had called all night, 
And steadfastly gazing, without a word, 

Beheld the messenger from the Lord. 

He said to Ben with a wondrous smile, 

The three guests sleeping all the while, 
“Thrice happy is he that blesseth the poor, 

The humblest creatures that sought thy door, 
For Christ's sweet sake thou hast comforted.” 
‘Nay, ’twas not much,” Ben humbly said, 
With a rueful shake of his old gray head. 
‘“*Who giveth ali of his scanty store 

In Christ's dear name, can do no more. 

Behold the Master, who watteth for thee, 
Saith: ‘Giving to them, thou hast given tome.” 
Then, with heaven’s light on his face, ‘* Amen! 
I come in the name of the Lord,” said Ben. 


‘Frozen to death,” the watchman said, 


When at last he found him in his bed, 

With a smile on his face so strange and bright; 

He wondered what old Ben saw that night. 

Ben’s lips were silent, and never told — 

He had gone up higher to find his gold. 
—ANNA P. MARSHALL, tx Congregationalist. 


HER GRATITUDE. 


A well-known man who lives not far from 
Newcastle, Me., told me of an experience he 
had a few winters since with a horse of which 
he was very fond, says a writer in the Lew/ston 
Fournal. He was driving across Jefferson Pond 
one afternoon, when the mare went through the 
ice. Inan instant the sleigh also went under. 
The gentleman managed to get out of the water 
himself after a valiant struggle, when, finding 
himself upon a firm footing, he turned his 
attention to the horse. After a long time the 
assistance of two men was secured, and, even 
then, nearly an hour elapsed before the poor 
horse was 
exhausted. 

Not far off her owner had a friend who lived 
in the old-fashioned house in which I listened 
to the story, a house with a cellar kitchen. 

He led the mare straight into this kitchen, 


where she laid down, gladly enough, beforea # 


big, blazing open fire. : 

Warm blankets were thrown over the poor 
creature, and hot drinks were given her. Then 
her owner, pretty well chilled and tired out 
himself, passed into a bedroom on the same 
floor and soon felleasleep. About midnight he 
was awakened; he felt a warm breath upon his 
face, and lo! the mare had come into the room 
to find her master and thank him, for she fell to 
licking his face gently! 

Her owner was manly enough to own up that 
he was so touched that he cried over her. 
Finally he rose, led her back to the kitchen, 
threw a big log upon the coals, and down lay 
the intelligent mare, while her master, silently 
registering a vow that the grateful creature 
should never pass out of his hands, returned to 
his own bed.— Boston Daily Traveller, Oct. 
25, 89 

[Some years ago, while walking near Boston, 
we found a cow tied by a rope toa tree. She 
had contrived to wind herself up with the rope 
and was lying helpless. When, after much 
difficulty, we succeeded in disentangling her 
and got her upon her feet again, she turned her 
neck to where we were standing and licked our 
coat sleeve as we have often seen mother cows 
lick their young. Jf this was not gratitude, 
what was tt? Epiror.] 


HOW THE VERMONT HUMANE SOCIETY 
HAPPENED TO BE FORMED. 


Boston, Dec. 6, 1889. 
Dear Mr. ANGELL,—You ask me how the 
Vermont Humane Society happened to be 
formed. LIanswer. A neighbor sent me some 
lettuce seed done up in a leaf of “ Our 
Dumb Animals.” 
That leaf led to the formation of the 
Vermont Humane Society. 
H. B. 
President of the Vermont Humane Society. 
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[NUMBER FOUR.] 


[NUMBER FIVE.] 


SOCIETY 
FORTHE 


PEACE ON EARTH, 


Every LiviING 
ANIMALS 


resented ty] Mrs. William Appleton of Boston to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


[NUMBER EIGHT.] 


— 


[NUMBER SIX | 


[NUMBER ELEVEN.] 


[NUMBER NINE.] 


Suffering. Lost on the Prairie in a Snow Storm. 
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WONDER WHAT HE’LL DO NEXT. 


Two sailors once went with a tame parrot to_ 
a show in Tokio, Japan, where a Japanese was 
giving an exhibition of slight of hand tricks. 
At the end of each one the sailors said: ‘‘Now, 
isn’t that clever? Wonder what he’ll do next?” 

The parrot heard this so often that he picked 
it up. Presently the Japanese, while trying to 
keep in the air a number of bamboo sticks 
lighted at both ends, dropped one ona heap of 
fire-crackers and bombs, which exploded and 
sent the parrot up about one hundred yards. 
As the bird came down it shrieked: ‘‘ Wasn't 
that clever? Wonder what he'll do next?”— 
Catholic Columbian. 


A TRUE HERO. 


Let me now give you an instance of wonderful 
heroism, rising to meet the demands of a 
sudden crisis. 

It was not an hour after dawn, yet® the great 
waiting-room of the Central Station was full. 

The soft morning air blew freshly through 
the long line of cars and puffing engines. A 
faint hum comes from without. It was the great 
city awakening for the day. A Scotch - collie, 
belonging to one of the emigrant groups, went 
from one to another wagging his tail and look- 
ing up with mild and expressive eyes full of 
good-natured friendly feeling. Children called 
to him, some students romped with him, the 
ladies patted his head, a poor negro in the cor- 
ner shared his meal with him, and then he 
seemed to unite all these different groups in a 
common tie of good feeling. While all this 
was going on, a woman was washing the win- 
dows of some empty cars drawn on to_ they 
siding, singing as she rubbed the glass. While 
her back was turned, her child, a little fellow 
about three years old, ran to the door of the car 
and jumped down on. the next track. Upon 
this track the Eastern: Express was coming. 
Directly in its path was the babe; a hush of 
ihorror fell upon the crowd. Every eye turned 
‘in the direction, and then a low sob of anguish 
went up from the paralyzed people. The dog, 
with head erect, and fixed eye, saw the danger, 
and witha boun? and a fierce bark darted 
towards the child. The baby, frightened, started 
back. - The mother went on washing windows 
‘and singing, as the huge engine rushed up 
abreast of her car. There was a crunching 
noise anda faint little cry of agony. Even 
strong men grew sick at the sound and turned 


away. 

When they looked again, the baby was_tod- 
dling across the platform, crowing and laughing, 
and the crushed dead body of a dog lay on the 
track. ‘Passengers for@ittsburg, Chicago and 
the West. Passengers for Baltimore, Richmond 
and the South,” so the cry went on, and the 
surging crowd passed out, never to all meet 
again in this world. But the faces of men and 
‘women were pale, and there were tears in the 
eyes of some. The poor negro and the million- 
aire, tottering old men and frolicking boys, had 
been helped onward, upward, by the friendly, 
cheerful life and heroic death of a dumb dog. 

Dare we assert that when the limp body, 
sacrificed to save the life of another, lay on the 
track, the heroic spirit that once animated it, 
was quenched into utter nothingness ?—REv. F. 
M. Topp, Manassas, Wa. 


DOGS. 


Never cut a dog’s ears or tail. Clipped ears 
are dften the cause of deafness and abscess, by 
allowing the sand and dirt to enter, which is 
distressing to the animal. Depend upon it, the 
Creator never intended we should take away 
what He provided for their relief and comfort. 
It iscrueltotieadog under a wagon. If the 
animal is tired, he must run until he becomes 
exhausted. Take your poor dog in the wagon, 
especially in hot weather. 


I do not believe there has been any instance 
of a man committing suicide when he has had a 
dog to love him. 


| 
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SIR JOHN. 


‘** Whose chair is that, Jennie?” 

““Why, don’t you know, Cousin Beth? I’. 
Sir John’s.” 

e Sir John,” said Beth in surprise. ‘ Who is 
he 


Beth had just come on a visit to her cousin 
Jennie. The family were taking their seats at 
the dinner table. A high baby chair was placed 
by Uncle Enoch’s side. This was the chair that 
puzzled Beth. 

‘““There he comes now!” exclaimed Jennie 
with a laugh. 

A large and handsome cat bounded into the 
room. He leaped upon the chair and sat down 
very gravely. This wasSirJohn. Thechildren 
called him so because John by itself was too 
smalla name forso great a cat. 

Uncle Enoch tied a napkin about Sir John’s 
neck. . Sir John purred “ Thank you,” very 
sweetly. There was a little plate before him. 
A piece of fish was put into the plate, and Sir 
John began to eat. He did not use a knife or 
fork, but he handled one paw much more neatly 
than some children use a spoon. When the 
fish was gone Sir John peeped into Uncle 
Enoch’s plate. Some bits of fish were left 
there. 

‘Want more fish, Sir John?” Uncle Enoch 
asked. 

‘*Per-e-ow,” replied Sir John, meaning ‘‘if 
you please.” It was easy to understand, for 
Sir John spoke cat very plainly. 

So he was helped to more fish. When he had 
eaten it his napkin was taken off, and he went 
out to stroll in the garden. Beth was very 
much amused by Sir John. 


CATAGORICAL. 


A quiet Young Gentleman speaks to the 
Purpose. 


BY E. CAVAZZA. 


Iam a little yellow kit, 

Contented, cunning, plump, and merry, 
Without a care—no, wait a bit, 
For now I come to think of it, 

I want to be as old as Jerry; 

Me-ow, I do 

Wish I could be as old as Jerry! 


For Jerry is a great gray cat, 

(I know his fur was never yellow,) 
He caught a mouse, he killed a rat, 
He knocked the next-door terrier flat: 

Old Jerry is a splendid fellow. 

Purr-ur, yes, sir! 

He is a most tremendous fellow. 


And Jerry likes to hunt and fight; 
With head erect and long tail curled, 
I see him sitting every night 
Upon the fence, a noble sight; 
He is a cat that knows the world. 
Me-ow, that’s so— 
Old Jerry thinks he owns the world! 


And Jerry has such thick gray fur— 

My yellow sides are soft as silk; 
You heard him mew? You hear me purr, 
The chicken bones for Jerry were, 

They gave to me a cup of milk. 

Purr-ur no, sir! 

There’s nothing nicer than new milk. 


I try to do my very best, 
Although I’m but a little kit; 
I wash my snow-white paws and breast; 
And then curl up to take a rest. 
I never scratch nor have a fit; 
Me-ow, oh, no, . 
Such conduct would be far from fit. 


When Jerry lifts his heavy paws 
And hits me on my little ear, 
By way of teaching me the laws, 
I never hit him back, because 
* So very pert it would appear; 
Me-ow, oh, how 
Extremely pert I should appear! 
So he in his way, I in mine, 


Are said to be the best of cats; 
His eyes like great green emeralds shine, 


My eyes are like brown tourmaline; 
e both can jump like acrobats, 
Purr-ur, never were 
Two livelier, jolly acrobats ! 
They tell me, Jerry, is it true? 

That you were little once, and merry, 
That you have been a kitten, too, 
And I shall be as large as you, 

A grown-up cat, like you, old Jerry. 

Purr-ur, yes, sir! 

I hope I may be just like Jerry. 

For he’s a help about the house, 

AndI am but a pretty toy; 

He drives away the rat and mouse, 
Lest they become too numerous— 

I’m only little Kitty-boy ; 

Me-ow, I make my bow, 

Good by! says little Kitty-boy. 


THE GREAT SNOWY OWL. 


The winter or late autumn brings, at times, 
a visitor from the far north, the great snowy 
owl, Nyctea nivea. I came upon him the 
other day crouched in the long, dead grass, 
which whistled in the cold wind, while the 
snow squalls swept along the far horizon. 
He turned his great black eyes on me fora 
moment and took wing. No bird that I ever 
saw has such motive power, the first flap of 
his broad wings sends him far forward or 
upward. He bounds up and scoops down, 
turning in any direction with all the ease and 
lightness of the swallow. A few seconds and 
his great bulk is a speck at the horizon, a 
moment more and he has vanished, while 
you still stand gazing in wonder at his grace 
and speed and power. He certainly has 
small reason to forego his southern trip; 
when the arctic winter comes on breadths 
of latitude can be nothing to him. A few 
days, or a fortnight at most, will allow him 
to pass over the stretch that separates his 
arctic home from us, and still give him time 
to stop for rest and feeding by the way. 
His natural vigor and power of wing is so 
great that the severe cold of the sub-polar 
regions, and the passage of the great distance 
that separates it from us, are both sustained 
with ease, evidently, by this magnificent 
bird. — From “ Winter Birds,” in Vick's 
Magazine. 


TAKE MY HAND, PAPA. 


In the dead of night I am frequently wakened 
bya little hand stealing out from the crib by my 
side, with the pleading cry, ‘* Please take miy 
hand, papa!” 

Instantly the little boy’s hand is grasped, his 
fears vanish, and soothed by the consciousness of 
his father’s presence he falls into sweet sleep 
again. 

We commend this lesson of simple, filial 
faith and trust to the anxious, sorrowing ones, 
that are found in almost every household. 
Stretch forth your hard, stricken -mourners, 
although you may be in the deepest darkness 
and gloom, and fear and anxious suspense may 
cloud your weary pathway, and that very act 
will reveal the presence of a loving compassion- 
ate Father, and give you the peace that passeth 
all understanding. 

The darkness may not pass away at once, 
night may still enfold you in its embrace, but 


its terrors will be dissipated, its gloom and sad- 


ness flee away, and in the simple grasp of the 
Father’s hand sweet peace will be given, and 
you will rest securely, knowing that the ‘‘ morm- 
ing cometh.” 


So useful are toads in gardens, that they are sold ia 
France by the dozen for the purpose of stocking gardens to 
free them from many injurious insects. The toad lives 


— entirely on winged insects, and never does harm 00 


ants. 
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A SONG OF SNOW-TIME. 


Sing a song of snow-time, 
Now it’s passing by, 
Million little fleecy ins 
Falling from the sky; 
When the ground is covered, 
And the hedge and trees, 
There will be a gay time 
For the Chickadees. 


a are in the school-house, 
rawing on their slates 
Pictures of the coasting-place, 
And thinking of their skates ; 
Girls are nodding knowingly, 
Smilingly about, 
Thinking of a gay time, 
When the school is out. 


‘Three o’clock, four o’clock, 
Bang! goes the bell; 
Get your hats and coats and wraps, 
Hurry off, pell-mell! 
Bring along the coasters all, 
If you want some fun; 
Up to the hill-top, 
Jump and slide and run! 


Steady now! Ready now! 
Each in his place 
Here we go, there we go, 
Down ona race! 
Sing a song of snow-time, 
When the flakes fall; 
Coast-time, skate-time, 
Best time of all! 
—The Angelus. 


THE INNER VOICE. 


I saw a little spotted turtle sunning itself in 
the shallow water. I lifted the stick in my hand 
to kill the harmless reptile; for though I had 
never killed any creature, yet I had seen other 
boys, out of sport, destroy birds, squirrels, and 
the like, and I had a disposition to follow their 
wicked example; but all at once something 
checked my little arm, and a voice within me 
said, clear and loud, ‘It is wrong.” I held my 
uplifted stick in wonder at the new emotion, till 
the turtle had vanished from sight. 

I hastened home and told the tale to my 
mother, and asked her what it was that told me 
it was wrong. She wiped a tear from her eye 
with her apron, and taking me in her arms, 
said: ‘‘ Some men call it conscience, but J pre- 
fer to call tt the voice of God tn the soul of man. 
If you listen and obey, it will speak clearer and 
clearer, and always guide you right; but if you 
turn a deaf ear or disobey, then it will fade out 
little by little, and leave you all in the dark 
without a guide. Your life depends, my boy, on 
heeding that little voice.” PARKER. 


KILLING BUTTERFLIES. 


Stopping at the sea-shore a few days since, 
we saw a number of interesting little children 
gathering butterflies, grasshoppers, and other 
varieties of insects, and fastening them with 
pins to the side of the hotel, where the poor 
creatures were writhing and struggling to 
escape. Jt was not the fault of the children. 
They were very young, and knew no better. 
They did not once dream of the agony endured 
by these insects, and on being told of it, all 
assented to their being at once killed, and cheer- 
fully stopped further pursuit of them. But ¢t 
was your fault, fathers and mothers of those 
children, and one for which God holds you 
accountable. If you neglect your duties to your 
children in that period of life when the mould- 
ing oftheir characters is in your hands, and 
they grow up more and more merciless, until in 
your old age you reap the harvest you have 
sown, you have no one to blame but yourselves. 
—Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poi- 
sons the milk. Throwing stones at her, 
frightening her, even talking unkindly to her, 
may poison the milk. 


A WINTER SCENE ON LAKE CONSTANCE, SWITZERLAND. 


A SMALL WHITE PONY, 


A small white pony belonging to Pro. E. W. 
Stewart, at Lake View, near Buffalo, has been 
taught to go home from the depot daily with 
great faithfulness, always keeping an eye out 
behind for any small boy who may want to 
ride, and frustrating such attempts by trotting 
away:from him. As a general thing he will 
allow no one to pass him, but one day as he 
was leisurely returning, a neighbor drove past. 
The young man had to 79 a short distance, 
turn a square corner, and then 100 rods would 
bring him to the barn. Knowing this the pony 
took advantage of a gap in the fence and briskly 
trotted across lots. The man chancing to turn 
his head, discovered the pony trotting over the 
meadow, and divining his object whipped up 
his horse, much amused at the turn of aftairs. 
When the pony saw the other horse was gaining 
on him, he broke into a gallop, and with the 
buggy behind him, brought up in front of the 
barn, the winner by several rods, and then 
stopped until the other horse came up, when 
turning his head and neighing as if in triumph, 
he quietly walked around to the stable. It was 
the same pony who, one summer day, after 
his return from the depot, was taken to rake 
hay, a proceeding not at all to his liking. 
Consequently the next morning, on his way 
home, he stopped by the way in the shade of 
a beach tree, where we could see his white 
tail whisking the flies until he heard the noon 
bell, and then sedately came home to dinner. 
On the way to the station a new piece of road 
was being put through, and one had to drive 
through a lot and between two fence posts 
inconveniently close together. After driving 
through the first time, the pony was turned 
around and sent home and his proceedings 
watched. He started between the posts, hit 
one hub, stopped, backed, turned a trifle to the 
right, and passed through. He is always willing 
to stand at the door fifteen or twenty minutes 
without hitching, but longer than that he 
thinks useless. One morning he waited as long 
as he considered proper, and went skimming 
up the road toward the depot without his passen- 
ger. A man chanced to be in the lane and 
stopped him, otherwise the owner wou!d have 
had a morning walk with his carrmge gone 
ahead.— The Horse World, Buffalo. 


Never put iron or steel bits in a horse’s 


mouth in frosty weather without first warm- | 
ing them. They will take the skin off the | any creature, just before it dies, poisons the 


horse’s tongue. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A LEGEND OF MOSES. 


We take pleasure in publishing this beautiful 
original poem, written for “‘Our Dumb Animals” 
by Rev. R. F. Gorpon. 


Moses, on the plains of Midian, 
Guardian of his sheep, 

As they roamed about for pasture, ° 
Faithful watch would keer: 

From the royalties of Egypt, 
Meekly he could bow 

To the round of humbler duties, 
Calling on him now. 


Once, while at his post thus watching, 
Sultry was the day, 

From the herd a lamb ran frantic, 
Speeding far away; 

Moses, angry with its running, 
Followed in pursuit, 

Found it resting by a hillock, 
Crouching at the foot. 


There, beneath a rock projecting, 
Hidden lay a pool, 

Like oasis in a desert, 
Water, sweet and cool; 

And the lamb lay eager lapping, 
Sheltered from the sun, 

In contentment of its gladness, 
Over refuge won. 


Moses sadly said, ‘‘Oh, poor one, 
Hither thou did’st come, 

Seeking for the welcome water, 
Suffering and dumb ;” 

- Back then to the herd he bore it, 

Circled by his arms, 

And the little heart was peaceful, 
Ended its alarms. 


Then to Moses spake Jehovah, 
‘‘Mercy dwells with thee, 

Therefore to my people Israel, 
Shepherd thou shalt be; 

He who has a heart for pity, 
Ready to its call, 

Lover of the helpless creatures, 
Lover is of all.” 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as you can. All suffering of 


raeat.—GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, January, 1890. 


ArticLes for this paper may be sent to 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


The pressure upon our columns this 
month compels us to omit publishing a list 
of the one hundred and forty-five new Bands 
of Mercy we have assisted in forming the 
past month. They will appear in our 
February number. Last month we published 
alist of one hundred anc ninety-six formed 
in the previous four weeks. Our whole 
number of branches is now seven thousand 
two hundred and forty-eight in every state 
and territory except Alaska. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five ceits. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, 
and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 
scription. 


A FEW FROM MANY. 


(1) ‘* All who sympathize with kindness will be delighted 
with a copy of * Our Dumb Animals.’ No more entertain- 
ing or more useful reading can be put into the hands of 
children. The pictures are as good as the text.”’—New 
York Tribune. 

(2) “ Always a welcome guest to our editorial table.’— 
Bangor Daily Commercial. 

(8) “ Attractive sheet—should be in every household.”’— 
Augusta Age. 

(4) Zllustrated and attractive monthly.”—Springfield 
Republican. 

(5) Admirable publication.”—Burlington Hawkeye. 

(6) beautiful paper.” — Southern Cultivator, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

(7) ** Its attractive pictures catch the eye and its short 
pathetic stories touch the hearts of readers, young and old.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

(8) ‘* Excellent monthly, always readable, and its anec- 
dotes and stories always point a wholesome moral.”— 
Boston ‘Times. 

(9) “Jt is a pleasure to call attention to ‘ Our Dumb 
Animals’ It is suitable for children and adults, the home 
and the Sunday school.’’--The Beacon, Boston. 

(10) ** Full of entertaining reading.” — Boston Pilot. 

(11) “* No journal more cleverly conducted ever pleaded 
a worthy cause.”—Lyceum, Washington, D. C. 

(12) ““ Worth five times its price, and should be found in 
every home."—West Va. Argus. 

(13) “dis every page is animated by a loving spirit 
which invaluable in a family where there are 
children.”—Daii¢ Herald, Norristown, Pa. 

(14) “ /t should be on every library table.’—German. 
town, Pa., Gazette. 

(15) “ Publication in every way worthy of encourage- 
ment.”—Baltimore News. 

(18) “* We advise every parent and teacher to send for it. 
We do not know of any other publication so full of things 
to keep the hearts of the young tender towards all that 
breathe.”—School Education, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

(17) ‘* One of the most interesting exchanges that come 
to our table.”’— Catholic Knight, Cleveland, Ohio. 

(18) ‘* Of all the publications which reach this office, ‘Our 
Dumb Animals’ of Boston is the one which inspires the 
purest and tenderest thoughts”’—The Putnam, West 
Virginia, Democrat. 


R. B. FORBES. 


We regret to chronicle, what is already known 
through our daily Boston papers to friends in 
this vicinity, the death of the above-named dis- 
tinguished and loved citizen of Boston,—Vice- 
President, life member, and kind and generous 
friend of our Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


MRS. CHARLES WILLING. 


We regret to learn of the death of this 
eminent Philadelphia lady, who has done 
a great and noble work in that city in found- 
ing Juvenile Societies and Bands of Mercy 
fer the protection of God’s lower creatures. 


SAMUEL E. SAWYER, OF GLOUCES- 
TER, MASS. 


It is a painful duty to announce the death 
of this warm friend, and for eighteen years 
brother-director of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
We shall no more see his kind face, or listen 
to his kind words at our monthly meeetings. 
The many services he has rendered our 
Society, and the various offices as trustee, 
director and otherwise he has so faithfully 
filled will be long remembered with grati- 
tude. His large donations to various benevo- 
lent purposes in his native city and else- 
where will, we understand, be supplemented 
by still larger gifts in his last will, of which 
we may be able to tell his friends and our 
readers in the next issue of this paper. He 
was taken with pneumonia Tuesday, Dec. 
10th, died Dec. 15th, and was buried at 
Gloucester Dec. 14th. Farewell good 
friend for the present. May we all meet 
again in a higher and happier world where 
there shall be no more pain, or suffering, 
or sorrow. 

RESOLUTION BY THE DIRECTORS ON 

THE DEATH OF SAMUEL E. SAWYER. 


Resolved, That while humbly accepting the 
decree of Divine Providence which has taken 
from us by sudden death our kind friend 
and faithful brother-director for eighteen 
years, we cannot help expressing our deep 
sense of present loss, and our earnest hope 
that our loss may be his eternal gain. 


THIS PAPER. 


Our Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals sends this paper 
to every clergyman in the State —every law- 
yer in the State—every physician in the 
State —and if it had money enough would 
send it fo every man, woman and child in the 
State. 

We have for years sent it 0 every member 
of our Legislature while in session, and care- 
ful examination of their waste baskets has 
shown that only some six copies out of aboui 
three hundred have not been taken. 

Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper, as it has many times before, 
to the editors of every paper and magazine 
ein North America, north of Mexico. 

That it is welcomed in almost every edito- 
rial room we have undeniable evidence in 
the numerous marked papers and letters re- 
ceived from editors, as well as the numerous 
articles copied from our columns. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


<> 


THE HUMANE EDUCATOR. 


We welcome a copy of ‘“‘ The Humane Edu- 
cator,” Cincinnati, edited by Erastus Burnham, 
Secretary of the Ohio Humane Society; well 
printed, and containing much interesting mat- 
ter. We think every State should support at 
least one humane journal. It has our kind 
wishes for a long and useful Mife. 
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WORK OF 1889. 
WHAT WE HAVE REASON TO BE 
THANKFUL FOR. 


That kind Providence has given us dur- 
ing 1889 the power — 


(1). To deal with nearly four thousand com- 
plaints of cruelty to dumb animals. 

(2). To obtain a costly ambulance to save 
dumb animals from suffering. 

(3). To erect another drinking fountain for 
animals, similar to that erected by the Society 
last year in Custom House Square, at which on 
one of the coldest days of last winter five hundred 
and eighty-three horses drank. 

4). To obtain from the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature the first law in the world to punish the 
torture of horses by docking. 

(5). Toobtain from the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature power to hold for the future protection of 
animals a largely increased amount of property 
free from taxation. 

(6). To obtain a unanimous vote of the 
Boston School Committee authorizing us to 
offer to the pupils in each of the over ¢welve 
hundred school rooms of the public schools of 
Boston, prizes for the encouragement of kind- 
ness. 

[For this was subsequently substituted the having some 
thirty-three thousand compozitions written. ] 

(7). Toobtain the kind approval of the Most 
Reverend Archbishop to ofler similar prizes to 
the pupils in all the school rooms of the Boston 
Roman Catholic schools. 

[This plan is being carried out.] 

(8). To have a‘ Band of Mercy” composed 
of Boston coochmen, numbering over four hun- 
dred and fifty members. 

(9). To form xearly one thousand new 
branches of our Parent Band of Mercy all over 
the United States and Territories, and in British 
North America, carrying up the number formed 
to over seven thousand. 

(10). To offer a $100 prize to all American 
college students for the best essay on the effect 
of humane education on the prevention of crime, 
and send to them some seventy thousand copies 
of condensed information on the subject, and to 
their hundreds of college libraries bound vol- 
umes of our publications. 

(11). To offer to all American editors a 
prize of $300 for the best essay on the effect of 
humane education on the prevention of crime, 
and to supply them all with condensed informa- 
tion on the subject. 

(12). To send ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” a large 
portion of the year to the editors of every news- 
paper and magazine on this continent north of 
Mexico. 

(13). Tosend humane literature to the thou- 
sands of teachers meeting in our great annual 
national teachers’ conventions. 

(14). To offer prizes for the encouragement 
of kindness to ove thousand schools and Sunday 
schools. 

(15). To offer ‘Our Dumb Animals” at one- 
half tts cost to five thousand schools and Sunday 
schools in Massachusetts, and to fen thousand 
schools and Sunday schools outside the State. 

(16). To obtain from the Massachusetts 
Legislature the incorporation of “Our 
American Humane Education Society” with 
power to hold haf a million of dollars free 
Jrom taxation, and enable it to do the great 
work it is now doing, with its live missionary 
at the West, and its payment last month 
alone of five hundred dollars for humane 
literature sent out over the country. 

These are some of the things which kind 
Providence has given us power to accomplish 
during the past year, and for all cf which 
we should be grateful. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1890. 


Our correspondents will pardon short Mt- 
vers when we say that nearly fourteen thous- 
| and a year are received — and as many sent 
out from our offices—an average of from 
forty to fifty every working cay. 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


At the December meeting of the directors of 
the Mass. Soc. P. C. to Animals and of the 
American Humane Education Society, held 
Dec. 19, resolutions were passed expressing 
deep sense of loss to the Societies by the death 
of Samuel E. Sawyer.—Over six hundred mem- 
bers of the Boston police were elected branch 
members.—It was voted to apply to the coming 
Legislature for a severe law against trespassers 
who go onto grounds not their own with fire- 
arms for the purpose of shooting, as in the case 
of the recent murder of Mr. Edward Cunning- 
ham at Milton. 

Mr. Angell announced that he had arranged 
with the Superintendent and Supervisors of the 
Boston Public Schools to distribute in them 
between thirty and forty thousand copies of Jan- 
uary Our Dumb Animals, and to have between 
thirty and forty thousand compositions written 
upon the subject therein contained. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. E. R. Jones, form- 
erly of the Boston Water Department, for 
services in erection of the Ellen M. Gifford 
fountain on Beacon Street, corner of Brookline 
and Brighton Avenues. 

The Society’s Boston agents have dealt dur- 
ing the past month with 194 complaints of 
cruelty, taken 24 horses from work; mercifully 
killed 43 animals.—145 new branches of the 
Mass. Parent Band of Mercy have been formed 
during the month, making a total of 7,248 in 
every state, and every territory except Alaska. 


THE ELLEN M. GIFFORD FOUNTAIN. 


We take pleasure in saying that the 
Gifford fountain is completed—lighted by 
electricity—and the water running night 
and day. Standing as it does at the 
junction of three of our principal avenues, 
[Beacon, Brighton, and Brookline,] we see 
no reason why it may not be as useful as 
the similar fountain erected by our Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. A. last year in 
Custom House Square, in memory of Doro- 
thea L. Dix, and at which on one of the 
coldest days of last winter 583 horses 
drank, 

On the four sides of our new fountain 
are tablets with these words in large nickel 
plated letters : 

“Erected by the Massachusetts Society 
Sor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
in gratitude to Ellen M. Gifford.” 


CANADA. 


It gives us pleasure to be called upon by the 
Hon. Adam Brown, member of the Canadian 
Parliament, for assistance in securing more 
stringent laws for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in Canada, and to assure him of every 
aid we can give. It is the business of our Amer?- 
can Humane Education Society, as well as of our 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, to help just such undertak- 
Ings. 


PLEASANT LETTER, SIXTY-TWO BANDS 
OF MERCY. 


Among the pleasant letters read on Dec. 
4th is one from the missionary of our 
“American Humane Education Society,” 
Mr. Chas. S. Hubbard, announcing the for- 
mation of a good Humane Society at 
Burlington, Iowa, and sixty-two new “Bands 
of Mercy” in the public schools of that city. 


““ Why,” said the husband, “do you put the hair of another 
Woman on your head?’ ‘ Why,” retorted his better half, 
de you wear the skin of another calf on your hands?” 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
V.INDNESS, JUSTICE 
\ AND MERCY TO 
Every LIVING 
CREATURE. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 
OSEPH L. STEVENS, Secretary. 
ON. HENRY O. HOUGHTON, Treasurer. 
(OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.) 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has been incorporated by Act of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, with power to 
hold half a million of dollars free from taxa- 
tion. It has received in its permanent fund 
real estate given by its president, valued at 
over three thousand dollars, and for present 
and future use money given by various per- 
sons to the amount of over six thousand 
dollars more. Its object is to carry humane 
education for the prevention of every form 
of cruelty, and the protection of property 
and life, into all our American schools and 
homes. Its treasurer is the Hon. Henry 
O. Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Its directors are among our most respected 
citizens. All persons wishing information as 
to what it has already done and is proposing 
to do will receive prompt answers by writing 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


OUR AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


Mr. Charles S. Hubbard, Vice-President 
and Missionary of Our American Humane 
Education Society, has been doing a grand 
work the past month forming Humane 
Societies and Bands of Mercy in Iowa. We 
wish we had the means to send just such 
a missionary into every state and territory. 


EDITORS’ PRIZE ESSAYS. 


In regard to the essays written for the $300 
prize offered by ‘‘Our American Humane Ed- 
ucation Society” to all American editors for the 
best essay on the Effect of Humane Education 
on the Prevention of Crime,two of the com- 
mittee, Mr. E. H. Clement, Editor in Chief of 
the Boston Transcript, and Hon. Fokn W. 
Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, have made their decisions. 
The essays are now in the hands of the third 
gentleman on the committee, Mr. Edwin P. 
Seaver, Superintendent of the Boston public 
schools. 


In Russia, where blinders are never used, a 
shying horse is almost unknown. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Tuomas TiMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JoszrpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over seven thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over five hundred thousand 
members. 

PLEDGE. 

‘I will try to be kind to all harmless living 

creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 


usage.’’ 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to ail.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy ot “Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
chibdcon or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed —to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘‘ Band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dumps 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 

for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

8. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

5. For the President, 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 

old or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
our cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 

A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 

Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledges together. (See 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report ot 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

$— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 

4— Sing Band o song or n. 

5—A brief pes then tell what 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier 


better. 
6— Enrollment of new members. 
1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


FOR TEACHERS. 
Extracts from publications of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

From “ Protection of Animals” by Geo. T. Angell. 


“It is not difficult to enlist the sympathies 
of children in the animal world. Take, for 
instance, the history and habits of birds; show 
how wonderfully they are created; how kind 
to their young; how useful to agriculture; 
what power they have in flight. The swallow 
that flies sixty miles an hour, or the frigate 
bird which, in the words of Audubon, ‘ flies 
with the velocity of a meteor,’ and according 
to Michelet, can float at an elevation of ten 
thousand feet, and cross the tropical Atlantic 
ocean in a single night; or those birds of 
beauty and of song, the oriole, the linnet, the 
lark, and, sweetest of all, the nightingale, 
whose voice caused one of old to exclaim, 
‘Lord, what music hast thou provided for 
saints in heaven, when .thou hast afforded such 
music for men on earth ?’ 

Or, take that wonderful beast of the desert, 
the camel, which, nourished by its own humps 
of fat, and carrying its own reservoirs of water, 
pursues its toilsome way across pathless deserts 
for the comfort and convenience of man. 

Is it not easy to carry up the minds and hearts 
of children by thoughts like these from the 
creature to the infinitely wise, good, and power- 
Jul Creator? 4 

‘Ever after I introduced the teaching of 
kindness to animals into my school,’ says 
De Sailly, an eminent French school-master, 
‘I found the children not only more kind to 
animals, but also more kind to each other.’ ‘1 
am sure children cannot be taught humanity 
to animals without at the same time being 
taught a higher humanity,’ says the Superin- 
tendent of the Boston public schools.’ ‘ Zhe 
great need of our country,’ said Hiram Powers 
to me at Florence, ‘2s more education of the 
heart.’” 


From Mr. Angell’s Address before the ‘International 
Congress of Educators,” at New Orleans, Louisiana, Feb. 
26, 1885. 

‘T have your kind invitation to occupy fifteen 
minutes in behalf of the innumerable millions 
of God’s lower creatures, who have no power in 
any language we can understand, to speak for 
themselves,—the beasts of the field, the birds of 
the air, the cattle on a thousand hills. 

I have no time to tell you about the hundreds 
of thousands that annually die on our cars and 
steamboats in transportation; how their flesh, 
with that of animals taken almost dead from 
cars and steamboats, is sold in our markets; 
and of the effects on public health of eating 
those meats. 

I have no time to tell you of the cruel methods 
by which millions of animals are annually 
slaughtered; and how every animal can be 
killed without fore-knowledge, and almost with- 
out pain, and ought to be; and of the effects of 
this cruelty on those who eat their meats. 

I have no time to tell you how, over a large 
part of this country, calves are taken from their 
mothers when too young to eat hay, and kept 
four to six days before they are killed, without 
any nourishment whatever, and during ,this 
time are bled, in some instances several times, 
to make their flesh whiter, more delicate, and 
more dangerous to eat. 

I have no time to tell you how in some parts 
of our country, sheep are sheared in cold weather, 
and left standing in cold yards, without fleeces, 
several days before they are killed. 

I have no time to tell you how milch cows are 
ill-treated, and the effects on the milk and: its 
products, making it sometimes as poisonous as 
the milk of the ill-treated human mother. 

I have no time to tell you of the importance 
of our insect-eating birds to agriculture; that 
we could not live on the earth without them; 
and that they are decreasing in this country, 
while insects are tncreasing. 

I have no time to tell you how our old and 
injured domestic animals can be killed in the 
most merciful ways, and are so killed where we 
have societies to do it. 


I have no time to tell you of cock-fights, dog- 
fights, and bull-fights, and their influence 
wherever they are practised. 

I have no time to tell you of the useless unre- 
stricted vivisection which has been practised so 
largely in this country many years; how one 
man has taken already the lives of more than 
three thousand animals in his useless experiments; 
how these animals are kept in suffering some- 
times days and sometimes weeks. Dr. Henry J. 
Bigelow, Harvard University professor of 
surgery, told me some time since, that from all 
this animal torture and destruction not one use- 
ful fact has thus far, to his knowledge, been 
discovered in America. 

Ihave not time to speak of the ten thousand 
wrongs inflicted on man’s useful servant, the 
horse, and his Southern cousin, the mule. Jf 
you stay long in this city you will see enough of 
them to make your hearts sad. 

I have not time to talk to you about the im- 
mortality of animals believed in by more than 
half the human race; and in that half, such men 
as Agassiz, who was a firm believer in the im- 
mortality of animals. 

But in the limited period allotted to me, one 
thing I do have time to tell you; and that is, 
that we long ago found that the great remedy for 
all these wrongs, lies, zot in laws and prosecut- 
ing officers but in the public and private schools; 
that a thousand cases of cruelty can be prevented 
by kind words and humane education, for every 
one that can be prevented by prosecution; and 
thatifwe are ever going to accomplish anything 
of permanent value for the protection of those 
whom our societies are organized to protect, z¢ 
must be through the kind asststance of the teach- 
ers in our public and private schools.” 

From Mr. Angell’s Address to the Annual Meeting of 
** The National Association of Superintendents of Public 
Schools,” at Washington, D. C., Feb. 14, 1884. 

‘* Nearly all the criminals of the future, the 
thieves, burglars, incendiaries, and murderers, 
and the greater criminals who commit national 
crimes are in our public schools now, and we 
are educating them. Wecan mould them now 
if we will. Toillustrate the power of education : 
We know that the same boy may be made 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Mohammedan. 
It is simply a question of education. You may 
put into his little hands, at first toys, whips, 
guns and swords, or you may teach him, as the 
Quakers do, that war and cruelty are crimes. 
You may teach him to shoot the little song bird 
in springtime, with its nest full of young, or 
you may teach him to feed the bird and spare its 
nest. You may go into the schools now with 
book, picture, song and story, and make 
neglected boys merciful, or you may let them 
drift until, as men, they become sufficiently law- 
less and cruel to throw your railway trains off 
the track, place dynamite under your dwelling 
houses or public buildings, assassinate your 
President, burn half your city, or involve the 
nation in civil war. 

‘“* Is tt not lar gely, tf not wholly, a question of 
education?” 

‘‘T am sometimes asked, ‘Why do you spend 
so much of your time and money in talking 
about &indness to animals, when there is so much 
cruelty to men?’ And I answer, ‘We are 
working at the roots.’ Every humane publica- 
tion, every lecture, every step in doing or teach- 
ing kindness to them, is a step to prevent crime, 
—a step in promoting the growth of those 
qualities of heart which will elevate human 
souls, even in the dens of sin and shame, and 
prepare the way for the coming of peace on earth 
and good will to men. 

‘« There are hundreds of thousands of parents 
among the depraved and criminal classes of this 
country whom no child can be taught to love, or 
ought to be. There are hundreds of thousands 
of homes where the name of the Almighty is 
never heard, except in wordsof blasphemy. But 
there is not a child in one of those homes that 
may .not be taught in our public schools ¢o feed 
the birds and pat the horses, and enjoy making 
happy all harmless creatures it meets on the 
street, and so be doing acts of kindness forty 
timesa day, which will make it not only happier, 
but better, and more merciful in all the relations 


of life. 


‘Standing before you as the advocate of the 
lower races, I declare what I believe cannot be 
gainsaid—that just so soon and so far as we pour 
into all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
Just so soon and so far shall we reach the roots 
not only of cruelty but of crime.” 

Mr. Richards introduced the following, which 
was adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
‘ American Bands of Mercy,’ and welcome their 
introduction into the public schools of our count 
to aid in the moral education of our people.” 


From Mr, Angell’s Five Questions Answered. 

‘*In conclusion, I remember reading, when a 
child, of a dream in which life was represented 
as a bridge full of trap-doors, under which 
rolled the river of death. Onto this bridge 
moved the whole human race; some hardly 
stepped upon it before they fell; some reached 
its middle; a few went beyond; but none 
reached the end. If that dream be a true repre- 
sentation of the shortness and uncertainty of 
life,and God, upon whose mercy we depend, 
cares for these dumb creatures, then it seems to 
me there are far higher considerations than any 
I have named.” 


From Mr. Angell’s paper on “* The Power of the Public 
Schools.” 

It has been stated in the papers that all the 
churches in New York City will not seat over 
350,000, while the population is about 1,400,000. 

However this may be, I am satisfied by care- 
ful investigation that not more than about one- 
quarter of the people of this country attend the 
churches, or their children the Sunday schools, 
and that ¢he public school teachers have in the 
first fortnight of each school year, about four 
times as many children, and have them more 
hours, than the Sunday school teachers do 
during the whole year. 

When I remember that nearly all the influen- 
tial men and women of the future and zearly 
all the possible criminals of the future, are 
now in these schools, and the incalculable in- 
fluence which teachers can exert, not only upon 
children, but also through them upon their 
parents, I am thoroughly impressed with the 
belief that in the whole range of humane work 
there can be nothing more important than the 
duty of using every exertion to reach and in- 
fluence the teachers and pupils of our public 
schools. 

In the winter of 1885-6, by unanimous vote 
of the Boston School Committee, I had _ the 
pleasure of addresing the sixty-one large Nor- 
mal, Latin, High, and Grammar Schools of 
Boston one hour each. 

Above all, I sought to impress upon them the 
importance of two rules, (lst) ‘‘ Always deal 
with every animal as you would like to be dealt 
with tf you were the animal.” (2nd) ‘‘ Always 
speak kindly to every bird and beast.” That 
we should do these things first, on the score 
of health; second, on the score of gratitude 
to the animals, and to God who gave them; 
and ¢hird, because in doing them we make 
not only the animals, bu¢ ourselves happier 
and better. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MILLINERY. 


It is a difficult task for me to harmonize chris- 
tianity and cruelty; they do not seem consistent. 
Perhaps the heart and the head do not hold a 
very close relationship, but I believe they do. 
I think a little of what is in the heart. should be 
expressed on the head, and yet, a great deal of 
this appearance of cruelty is thoughtlessness, 
but, have we a right to be thoughtless? How 
many beautiful women enter the churches 
every Sunday, and bow their heads in prayer, 
to the loving Father of all, while their bonnets 
testify how slightly they protect or love His 
little ones. 

Let your heart speak! 


A bonnet with a dead 


bird on it, cannot be truly artistic or enjoyable, 
it tells of innocent little creatures plunged alive 
into hot water or otherwise cruelly killed,—it 
tells a story too sad to leave one atom of ad- 
miration for the bonnet; or much for the 
wearer.—A. J.C. NorRIs, 7x Cambridge Press 


— 
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Animals. 


A BEAR WHO WOULD 


—— 


LIKE A SQUASH PIE. 


HOW THE BEARS ATE THE SQUASH 
PIES. 
[By E. Cavazza, in Harpers’ Young People.) 


It appeared large, round, and golden in the 
November twilight. * * * * 

What ! the moon? 

Dear young people, who was talking about 
the moon? J referred toa squash pie. Can’t 
one tell a story in one’s own way? 

It was in one sense a pie of a thousand—that 
is, for excellence. Numerically, it was one of 
six baked during the afternoon of the day before 
Thanksgiving by Mrs. Samuel Parmenter, who 
lived in a townshipin northern Maine, sur- 
rounded by pine woods and by the society of Mr. 
Parmenter and the children. These were Jack, 
who was twelve years old; Benny and Bobby, 
the twins, who were six years of age; and dear 
little two-year-old Luella Adeline Amelia. * * 

Jack and Benny and Bobby and Luly had 
watched their mother make that noble squash 
pie and its fellows. They had hindered her— 
they called it helping her—while she made the 
pastry. She had pared and sliced and boiled the 
squash, and Jack helped her sift it, and Bobby 
stirred in the milk while she beat the eggs, and 
Benny suggested an extra spoonful of sugar to 
each pie, and Luly, in her high chair by the 
table, looked on, laughing with pleasure—which 
was perhaps the best help ofall. By twilight 
the pies were baked, and set away in the little 
pantry to’ cool. When Mr. Parmenter came 
home from the woods, with his axe over his 
shoulder, everybody told him, from Luly up to 
“mother,” that the pies looked remarkably 
good. * * * 

The kitchen was small, and the fire in the 
oven had been hot; therefore the little pantry 
which opened from the kitchen needed a current 
of fresh air, and Mrs. Parmenter sent Benny to 
raise the window, and keep it open by sticking 
a nail into the woodwork of its frame. When 
the family went upstairs to their bedrooms un- 
der the roof the window was forgotten. How- 
ever, it was unlikely that any United States 
bank cashier would come down all the way from 
Canada for the purpose of making a forced loan 
of Mrs. Parmenter’s pies; and, on the other 
hand, if no robbers were to be expected, neither 
were any guests to be looked for. This being 
a story for Thanksgiving Day, it seems almost 
incredible; but so it was. Mr. Parmenter had 
no vagabond brother; Mrs. Parmenter no rich 
uncle in foreign parts; they never had disowned 
a child or quarrelled witha relative. Recon- 
ciliations and pathetic home-comings were im- 
possible; nobody was angry, and all were there, 
sowtalty awaiting the dawn of Thanksgiving 

ay. ? 

The twins were soon asleep. Jack lay awake, 
for the golden orb of the November night—the 
moon I mean this time, not the squash pie—cast 
a beam of light across his pillow. 

‘* Hope I sha’n’t be moonstruck,” he thought 
to himself. Then he heard a noise out-of-doors 
on the turf, something like the heavy steps of a 
stout person walking with clumsy rubber boots. 
Jack was out of bed in a minute, and at the little 
gable window. Putting forth his head, he 
could see a large black figure, that resembled a 
fat man in a fur coat, peeping in at the window 


of the pantry, which was directly beneath the 
window where Jack was watching. He looked 
beyond; a few yards away from the house were 
two smaller personages similar in shape to the 
intruder at the pantry. This visitor leaned in 
at the window, then took out the best of those 
pies, and dropped it upon the ground, where it 
broke in pieces. Now the smaller creatures 
came running, and each possessed himself of a 
share of the pie. It was a black bear, with her 
two little cubs. 

Bears in northern Maine are rather good- 
natured neighbors. They have a way, it is true, 
of borrowing ears of corn and honey-comb and 
fruit, and they are forgetful as to repaying of 
the loan; but every one has known that sort of 
neighbor upon two feet instead of four. These 
bears rarely attack any person unless provoked ; 
and who would think any better of a bear who 
would see his wife shotand his babies carried 
into captivity without using his natural weapons 
of defence ? 

But Mrs. Bear ought to have asked leave of 
Mrs. Parmenter before borrowing those pies. 
So thought Jack; and he hastened to awake his 
father, who, having heard the story, came from 
his bedroom with his gun, and followed by the 
boy, went noiselessly down the stairs into the 
kitchen. By this time the bear had divided two 
pies between her cubs before helping herself to 
any. She heard the footsteps on the kitchen 
floor, and made with one paw an odd signal to 
the cubs: and the chubby little fellows toddled 
and tumbled away as fast as they were able. 
The mother bear did not follow them immedi- 
ately. There was a chance of danger, she knew; 
but there was also a chance of more pie. When 
she saw Mr. Parmenter and his son, she began 
to think the situation serious. She dropped 
upon all-fours and moved off, with her lumber- 
ing gait, adistance of about a dozen paces. 
There she paused, stood up again upon her hind 
legs, and thrust her paw—which must have been 
strongly flavored with squash pie—into her 
mouth, and sucked it vigorously. Then droop- 
ing both paws in a comical attitude, she looked 
squarely in the face of Mr. Parmenter, as if to 
say: ‘*‘ Here I am, caught in the act of stealing 
pies for my cubs. You are witness, judge, and 
jury. I plead guilty, with extenuating circum- 
stances.” 

Mr. Parmenter raised his gun, aiming at the 
bear. Then he lowered it. ‘‘ Jack,” said he, ‘I 
have a great mind to let her go. You say she 
fed those pies to her cubs. I guess mother 
would feel pretty sorry if she hadn’t a piece of 
pie to give the twins to-morrow. And it don’t 
seem hardly right, when we are just about to 
thank Providence for mercies received, to killa 
creature for taking a bit of what has been pro- 
vided. I guess when the Governor appointed 
Thanksgiving Day for folks, there was nothing 
said in the proclamation about it being fast-day 
for bears. Facky, I'm going to spare the old 
creature.” 

Jack took a pie—tin plate and all—and threw 
it out of the window toward the bear, who fell 
upon it joyfully. 

‘* Jack, my son, are you crazy?” 

‘No, father; but that pie was a little burnt on 
one side, and—and the old bear hadn’t had any. 
That makes three pies for the bears, and leaves 


| three pies for the Parmenters.” 


PROFESSOR BARTHOLOMEW’S 
EQUINE PARADOX. 


In 1884, Col. Henry,S. Russell, owner of the 
famous horse ‘‘ Smuggler,” put into my hands a 
check for $150 to be used in promoting kind- 
ness to horses. 

It occurred to me that no better way could be 
found of doing it—than to get about three 
thousand drivers together in the Boston theatre, 
to see anexhibition of Prof. Bartholomew’s 
famous educated horses. 

The result was that the Boston theatre 
management gave our Mass. S. P. C. to Animals 
the use of the theatre and orchestra without 
charge; and Professor Bartholomew gave a 
free entertainment. 

About three thousand drivers to whom we 
had given tickets were present: and the exhibi- 
tion was in every respect a grand success. 
About midway I had the pleasure of addressing 
the drivers and presenting Prof. Bartholomew 
in behalf of our Society, a pure gold badge pin 
of the Band of Mercy,of which the above is a 
true representation, and which cost the Society 
about fifty dollars. The Professor made an 
excellent reply telling the drivers that all-they 
had seen was accomplished by kindness. Learn- 
ing the other day that Professor Bartholomew 
was again in the city, J,again had the pleasure 
of attending one of his delightful exhibitions, 
far more wonderful even than that he gave a 
few years ago, and all as the Professor assured 
us brought about by kindness. With musical 
bells they play ‘‘ The last rose of Summer”— 
they reproduce the incidents of a school room— 
they dance, jump, teter, roll barrels, have a 
court trial, military drill and battle, &c., &c. 

From Mr. John D. Mishler, Prof. Barthol- 
omew’s manager, we learn that the horses are 
kept in a car specially built forthem. It is 78 
feet long and divided into stalls, so that each 
two horses have a bay window. They are 
watched over day and night by careful attend- 
ants and get the best of feed and grooming. 
Prof. Bartholomew to be near his horses lives 
in his own car. His last act at night is to go 
through his horses’ car and see that his pets are 
all snugly in bed, and the first thing in the 
morning to see that they are all right. The 
two cars are Professor Bartholomew’s own design 
and cost over $20,000. 

Probably no finer or more pleasing exhibition 
of horse intelligence was ever witnessed, and I 
most earnestly wish that every man and woman 
and boy and girl in America could see it. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 
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WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 


ST. BERNARD. 


SONG OF THE TRAVELLERS OVER 
THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 

St. Bernard is a mountain grand 

As any there is in Switzerland; 


And many a legend of it #8 told: 

How Hannibal with his legions bold 

Came over its pass in the days of old. 

But what care we for that bygone age, 

For better subjects our hearts engage 

In the noble monks of St. Bernard, 

Who o’er the snow region keep watch and ward. 


Chorus. 
Then hurrah! hurrah for the noble monks, 
And the dogs of St. Bernard, 
Who over the regions of ice and snow 
Keep vigilant watch and ward. | 


St. Bernard owns a convent old, 

Its prior and monks are as good as gold, 
Nine hundred years or more it has stood, 
And noble the deeds of its brotherhood, 

And noble the deeds of its servants good — 
Its servants, the grand old dogs whose name 
All over the world is known to fame: 
Whose service asks no greater reward 

Than the love of the monks of St. Bernard. 


Chorus. 
Then hurrah! hurrah for the noble monks, 
And the dogs of St. Bernard, 
Who over the regions of ice and snow 
Keep vigilant watch and ward. 


From the Animal World, London. | 


GIVE THY HORSE HIS HEAD. 


A few weeks ago, two horses were drawing 
each a load of coals up a rising ground in the 
suburbs of our city. The hinder horse had the 
check-rein swung loosely on his neck, and the 
animal was hanging his head forwards, and by 
throwing his weight into his collar, was drag- 
ging his load steadily and without undue strain 
on his muscles and joints. The foremost horse, 
with his load, was braced up with a tight check- 
rein, his head cramped and raised, his mouth 
fretted, and every joint and muscle starting and 
strained at each step he took. The two men 
were talking to each other, and the carter of the 
hinder horse was heard to say, * Bill, go and 
give thy horse his head; he’ll pull that load 
easier.” Bill went and let down the check-rein. 
The horse immediately did his work in .a way 
which conveyed the relief he felt as clearly as if 
he had said, ‘‘ There, thank you; I’m all right 
now.” We would advise every one who has the 
charge of a draught horse when he is at work, 
to follow the advice, ‘‘Give thy horse his head; 
he'll pull that load easier.” 

OFFICERS OF THE MASS. SOCIETY, P. C. A. 

President, Geo. T. ANGELL; Vice Presidents, His 
EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR, and 100 others through: 
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sellor, WiILL1AM MInot, Jr.; Secretary, JoserpH L. 
STEVENS; Trustees of Permanent Fund, SamvueEt C. 
Coss, GEo. T. ANGELL; Auditor, WM. H. BaLpwin. 

Directors: George T. Angell, Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
Dr. D. D. Slade, Russell Sturgis, Wm. H. Baldwin, G. 
J. F. Bryant, Miss Florence Lyman, Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, 
J. Murray Forbes, Daniel Needham, Henry B. Hill, J. Boyle 
O’Reilly, Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, Miss Alice Russell, 
Miss Veronica Dwight, Miss E. L. Slade, Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Percival L. Everett, Augustus Hemenway, 
Benjamin P. Ware, David Nevins, Charles F. Donnelly, 
Hon. Edmund H. Bennett, Hon.. Henry O, Houghton. 


NEW TRUSTEE AND AUDITOR. 


An additional trustee of the permanent funds 
of The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and of The American 
Humane Education Society—a gentleman of 
high financial standing and widely known—will 
be elected to fill the vacancy caused by the decease 
of Mr. Sawyer before the issue of this paper. 


FISH. 

Agassiz always taught his pupils to kill fish 
as soon as caught, by a blow on the back of the 
head, that they might not suffer before dying. 
Such fish keep better, and are better to eat; and 
the best fishermen in Europe and America always 
kill theirfishas soonas they catch them, by ablow 
on the back of the head. Humane persons may 
kill fish worms instantly by plunging them ina 
dish of boiling water, and so giving the fish 
cooked worms instead of raw.—GEo. T. ANGELL. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage: 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; One hundred, 25 cents, t paid. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Anitals, 

by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 


whole twelve bound together. or $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons and review, of the Woman’s 

Christian Temperance Union, on 

Kindne:s to Animals, 2 cents for the 

whole bound together, or 2.00 “ 


Care of Horses, 4 * 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


Angell, 5 « 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. A l, ao * 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 10 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 

D. Slade, 100 “ 
Selections from Loagfellow, 300 “ 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, ae 

etc., 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 

book form, two cents for the whole, or oo « 


Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pampnhiet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties tor the Roveation of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 
Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at . 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the : 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


TERMS : 
Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
‘below ten, 45cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty. 85 cents; for fift 
and below one hundred, 80 cents; and for one hun 
and more copies, as now. 25 cents each, in advance, 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


a@-Articies for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cots 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES oF SociETY MEMBERSHIP : 
Active Life, - - $10000| Associate Annual, - $500 
Associate Life,- - 5000/| Children’s, - -- 1@ 
Active Annual, - - 1000)| Branch, 100 


All members receive OuR DuMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET; 
Corner Hawley Street, Bosten, 
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